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DELLA SCIENZA chiamata CA- 
VALLERESCA Libritre. Alla 
Santita di Noftro Signore Papa 
CLEMENTE UNDECIMO. 
in Roma, preffo Francefco Gon- 
zaga. 1710. 


That*is, A TREATISE concerning the 
Point of Honour, and Duelling, dedi- 
cated to His Holine{s Pope CLE- 
MENT XI. (By the Marquis 
SCIPIO MAFFEI.) Rome. 


1710. im Ato. page. §OF. 


The folowing Article is taken fromthe Journal 
of Venice. J have mentioned this Treatife in 
the ft Volume of thefe Memoirs, pag. 72. and 
above pag. 168. 


HIS # Book muft needs raife the 
Curiofity of the Readers, fince it 
will appear wholly New and Ori- 
ginal. Such an Excellent Treatife could not 
but meet with a good Reception: And in- 


deed it has been received with a general Ap- 





- 
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% have contrated this Article in fome pla- 
es. 


plaufe ; and one of the moft Learned Men 
of Italy has writ to one of the Authors of 
this Journal , that he looks upon it as the fi- 
neft Work that ever he read in our Language. 
Whoever pretends to judge of this Book, 
without reading it carefully, and underftand- 
ing the true Defign of the Author, will be 
apt to form a wrong Judgment of it; and 
"tis not improbable that many will do fo. 
The Style is fo corre&, that the Author has 
obtained the Approbation of the Academy 
de#a Crufea, and the Permiflion of calling 
himfelf an Academician, though he has not 
done it; perhaps becaufe he has not put his 
Name to the Title of the Book. Befides 
the Purity of the Style, this Work is writ. 
ten with great Elegance, and one may fee 
in it the Genius of the beft Ancient Wri- 
ters, who are now fo much negleéted to the 
reat Prejudice of our Language. The Au- 
thor of this Book is the Marquis Scipio Maf- 
fei, oF Verona, Brother of the Marquis of 
the fame Name, who has been fo often men- 
tioned during this War, Firft as Marefchal 
de Camp, and then as Lieutenant Genera] of 
Bavaria. Ic might feem fomewhat ftrange , 
that the Author being an Italian, and a Gene 
tleman, fhould undertake to write againft a 
Cuftom, which is peculiar to the Italians, 
and to Gentlemen; but he anfwers chis Ob- 
je&tion with the Words of his Countryman 
Cardinal Norris, who being a Veronefe and an 
Auguftin Monk, took upon himfelf in his 
Epiftela Confularis to mend fome Miftakes in 
the Fafti Romani of the Learned Panviniu:, 
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who was alfo a Veromefe, and an <uguflin. 
Nes nofira corrigimus, {aid he, leaft a Foreigner 
fhould do it for us, it being more glorious 
that Things fhould be mended and perfeéted 
by a Perfon of the fame Order , and of the 
fame Nation. The Author obferves in the 
Epiftle dedicatory, that che Study of Morals 
js not fufficiently cultivated ¢; becaufe the 
Terms of that Science being lefs obfcure 
than-thofe of other Sciences, and generally 
ufed in common Converfation, every body 
fancies there is no need of taking great 
Pains to underftand Moral Doftrines. 


I. The Author feigns that he happened to 
be with Three Learned Gentlemen, who 
heing defired by a young Man co teach him 
the Science of the Point of Honour, inftead 
of complying with his Requeft , undertook 
to demonftrate to him that this Science, 
‘fallly fo called, was only a Heap of perni- 
cious Errors. The young Man being ima- 
zed to hear fuch a Propofition; the Firf 
Gentleman takes Occafion from thence to 
refolve feveral Difficulties, and to thew the 
Unreafonablenefs of Prejudices. Afterwards 
having obferved , that this Science is gene- 
__gally thought to be grounded upon Reafon , 
Authority, and Ufefulnefs; he engages to 

rove the contrary in Three Converfations. 
The Method of this Work is the more ad. 
mirable , becaufe rao all the Authors 
who have writ upon the fame Subjeé, none 
have done it with any Order. 

Ic is commonly faid. that the Reparation 
of one’s Honour is the Subje& of che Sci- 
ence treated of inthis Work, as the Cure of 
the Human Body is the Subje&t of Phyfick. 
From whence it appears, that the common 
Maxims of Honour ovght to be examined 
before every thing elfe. The firft Maxim 
is this, that Henour is the greateft of all Human 
Goéds, and confequently to be preferred to 
Life, and to one’s Prince, and try. It 
being neceflary to know , in order to judge 
of this Maxim, what is meant by the Word 
Howour, the Author wonders the Notion of 
it fhould not be fettled yer, and that there 
fhould be different Opinions about it, But 
becaufe moft of them may be reduced to one 
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of thefe Two, cither that Honour confifts 
in the good Opinion of orhets, or in the Ey. 
ternal Signs of it, the Author thews that 
this Maxim is falfe in both Senfes ; that Vir. 
tue is the only Supreme Good; and thar 
whoever makes Reputation the End of his 
A@tions, is a€ted by Vanity, and not by a 
Principle. of Virtue. He anfwers fome 
Difficulties that might arife fr ambi. 
guous or contradi&ory Expre: of Wri- 
ters, and from a certain Idea of intrinfick 
Honour, which fome Men form to them. 
felves, and which (fay they) ought to be 
more valued than any thing elfe. He thews 
that an intrinfick Honoor can only fignify a 
good Confcience and Virtue; that the Sci. 
ence in queftion does not run upon this He. 
nour, but upon that which, according to the 
Principles of that Science , is loft by recei- 
ving an Affront, and repaired by a Satisfa. 
&ion, and is confegq an Extrinfick Ho. 
nour, as depending upon others, And be. 
caufe "tis an ufual thing, in order to enhance 
the Value of Honour, to fay that it is a 
Sign of Virtue, and derived from it; the 
Author obferves, that this is not fufficienr, 
fince the Shadow 'is a Sign of the 

derives from it. As for what Ex. 
ternal Honour and Refpe&, they are paid to 
Quality rather than to Virtue ; and as for 
Reputation, it is not a certain, but a Yallaci- 





ous Sign of Virtue and Vice. 
We are told ab Things of a particular 
Honour, which confifts in difcher ing a 


Duty of Juftice and Courage. But | 
that this is a deceitful Pretence, fince the 

Do&rine of the Point of Honour tends to 
juftify vile and unjuft AGions ; and befides, 
that it is falfe that a Gentleman contraéts an 
Infamy by not peforming this pretended 
Duty, fince we fee that no one is accounted 


infamous for falling in Love with another 
Man's Wife, for raifing an unjuft Law-fuit, 
or for expreffing a great Fear in any Danger 






F 
I fay, betides all s, the Author 
Fal y of ee particular D 
of praQtifing one Virtue rather than anothi 
roceeds from Birth, fince it mrpncors § 
rom the Profeffion and State of Life whic 
a Man pitches upon. Brom whence it ap- 
pears that this pretended Honour , different 
rom the common, has no Exiftence but in 
the Imagination of Writers.  . . 
The Author examines the other Maxims — 
concerning the Point of Honour, and ~— 
a 
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with this,viz. that « Man lofes bis Honour, which 
of all things it the moft valuable, by injurious 
Herds and Afrents The Falfity of that 
Maxim appears from this Confideration, that 
no reafogable Man has an ill Opinion of 
thofe wh@efuffer any Harm, but rather of 
thofe whe doit. As for what concerns Ex- 
ternal Honour, it confifts in the Refpe& and 
good Opinion of the Citizens, cannot 
be loft by the Offence of any Man. In or- 
der co prove the Maxim juft now mentioned, 
it is faid that an Injury is a Refle&tion upon 

the injured Perfon, and thews that he is 

guilty of fome Vice and ImperfeGion. But 
this isa falfe Affertion ; for thofe whorgive 

injurious Words, are cither unjuft, or paffi. 


onate Men; and therefore Offences of that 


Kind are ally unresfonable: Nay, it 
frequently falls out, that Virtue it felf raifes 
Envy, and occafions Hatred and injurious 


In the next place, the Author thews the 
Falfity of another Maxim, viz. thats Man 
recovers bis Honour by revenging bimfelf : For, 
fays he, chough I refent a hard Word, it will 
not be inferred from thence that I have com- 
mitted no Faule ; and therefore this great 
Principle is altogether falfe, viz. that Honour 
obliges every se to revenge an Injury : This is 
no virtuous Action; and fuch a Do@rine 
feems to have been invented to promote Vice 
per rah Our Author — the Weak- 
nefs of the Arguments alledged to prove 
that Do&rine, and fhews par thac 
Refentment is an. Effe& of Anger, and not 
of Courage. He adds, that to pretend to 
revenge one’s felf, without having recourfe 
to the Magiftrate , is altogether contrary to 
the Principle laid down before, viz. that 
Gentlemen are under a {pecia) Obligation of 
oblerving Juftice, and char their our 
confifts in that Duty; for if it be fo, fays 
the Author, th.y maft lie under a particular 
Obligation y, obferving the Laws, which is the 
fri Rule of Fuptice; and they muft not ufurp 
the Authority of the Magifirate, which is the 
Sirf Ordinance of the Laws. ; 

Our Author s to thew, that no 
Man is obliged to deny injurious Words by 
giving the Lie. He adds, that this is not 

ufficient to perfuade others that a Man is 
innocent, becaufe the Belief or Disbelief of 
an apenas does not depend from his 
Denial, but from his Reputation, and che 
Tenos of bis Life. The Auther lays open 
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the Abfurdity of this DoGrine, and obferveS 
that che Cuftom of giving the Lie was occa- 
fioned by a falfe Conceit that abufive Words 
have the Power to make one lofe his Repu- 
tation; whereas they only prove the Pafton 
of a Man; and therefore fuch a Denial is 
a needlefs and Chimerical Remedy. As for 
what concerns py , the Author fhews 
the Abfurdity of it ; firft, becaufe the Re- 
putation of a Citizen confifts in his being 
accounted a Man of Probity, and not a 
Man of Courage ; fecondly, becaufe no one 
can be blamed for not doing a thing forbid- 
den by Divine and Human Laws; thirdly’, 
becaufe fighting does not fo much depend 
upon Courage, as upon the Difpofition of 
the Body, and Skill in Fencing. 

The Author proceeds to treat of Sarisfa- 
&ion, and denies that it has the Power of 
reftoring the Reputation of a Man; for if 
he has an ili Name, whatever Satisfaétion 
he may receive, fuch Compliments will not 
give a better Opinion of him, the more 
becaufe they are not voluntary , but forced. 
From whence it appears, that there is no 
Neceflity of requiring Satisfa@tion. How. 
ever, the Author does not condemn the Ufe 


. of Satisfaftions: He thinks it highly reafo- 


nable that the Grief of the Perfon offended 
fhould be foftned by fuch Means : He only 
maintains, that if a Man can overcome his 
Grief, without requiring any SatisfaGion, 
he cannot lofe his Reputation by it. 

After fevera] other Obfervations, the Au- 
thor undertakes to prove in the Second 
Book, that what we call the Point of Ho- 
nour, was altogether unknown to the An- 
cients, and is only an Invention of the lattec 
Ages. ‘ 


If. Qaarrels hive always been decided b 
reafonable or violent Means, The Polite 
and the moft IHuftrious Nations had recourfe 
to the former, and barbarous Nations made 
ufe of the latter. To begin with publick 

rrels: Though they were decided by 
War , yet the Grecks and the Rowan: made 
War wpon reafonable Grounds , and carried 
it onaccording the Laws of Juftice ; where- 
as the Barbarians did not feruple to declare , 
as we read in Livy , that their Reafen was in 
theit Arms. The fame Difference appeared 
in private Quarrels: The Grirks and the 


Romans made Laws, and appointed Judges, 
to determine them ; but among the “wg 
. Nat:ons, 
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Nations, all Differences were decided by a 
fingle Combat. The Author fhews from 
the Authority of Saxo Grammaticus, Albert 
Krantzius, and Meurfius, that Scandinavia is 
the Firft Country where fuch a thing was 
prattifed. The fame Cuftom prevailed in 
other Countries ; for Paterculus relates, that 
the Germani were amazed to fee thofe Diffe- 
rences determined by Judges among the Ro- 
mans, which they ufed to decide with their 
Swords. At laft, this Cuftom was brought 
into Italy by Foreign Nations during the 
Declenfion of the Roman Empire. How- 
ever, it does not feem to have prevailed 
there under the Dominion of the Goths, fince 
we find a Letter in Cafiodorus, wherein 
Thiodorick exhorts the Goths of Pannonia to 
Jay afide Duelling, to have recourfe to 
the Judges,and to put an End to their Quar- 
rels with the Tongue, and not with cheir 
Hands. Duelling grew very common in 
Icaly in the Time of the Lombards: The 
Author afcribes the Beginning of that Cu- 
ftom to the ba: barous Laws wade in that 
Country in the Seventh Century. King 
Retarius and his Succeflors, among other 
Follies contained in their Conftitutions, fre- 
quently ordered the Ufe of a fingle Combat ; 
and after them the French and the Germans 
in their Decrees, (which being colieGted to- 
gether form the Body of the Lombardick 
Laws.) commanded, that moft Quarrels and 
Differences fhould be decided by a Duel. 
One may find in thofe Laws the Seeds of 
the Modern Opinion concerning the Point 
of Honour. No bedy had hitherto enquired 
into the true Origin of thofe Things: ’Tis 
true the Learned Ducange has writ a Differ- 
tation concerning private Wars ; but he on- 
ly difcourfes of what neprened in the latter 
Times by virtue of thofe Wars. Our Au. 
thor tracing the thing back to its firft Ori 
gin, obferves, that the Royal Authority be, 
ing anciently very much hmited among the 
Nations of Germania, and there being no 
Towns in their Country, the Lands were 
governed by particular Lords. Hence ic is, 
that when any Quarvel arofe among them, 
for Want of an Univerfai Authority, or a 
common Magiftrate, they underteok to 
right themfelves by engaging in private 

ars :. This Sort of War was call’d in their 
Language Faida, which fignifies Enmity. 
The Author fhews, not only from the Lom. 
pvardick Laws, but alfo from thofe of other 
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Ultramountain Nations collected by zing 
brogins, how thofe Wats were carried on "5 

He defcribes, in the next place, the Pro, 
grefs of the Science of the Point of Honour 
WhenthePandefs were found in the Twelfth 
Century, the Study of the Law Wis revived: 
and fome undertook to illuftrate the Lombay. 
dick Laws. The Emperor Frederick II, ha. 
ving publifhed his Sicilian Conftitutions. ic 
was declared that the Lombardick Law fhould 
be preferred to the Roman in Sicily: Befides 
other Decrees were made there concerning 
Duelling, and among others, that the Per. 
fon chalienged fhould have the Choice of 
Arms, and not the Challenger as it was 
practifed before Here the Author thews 
how Duelling prevailed more and more in 
thofe Ages, and how Enmities incieafed 
daily. Thofe Enmitics were alfo frequent 
among the Ulrramoun ain Nations: Ic was 
a conftant Cuftom among them for all the 
Relations of a Man to take part in his Quar. 
rel; and the Reconciliation was mads with 
great Solemnity, and upon hard Conditions, 
Ar laft the Laws of Sovereign Princes put 
an End to thole Enmities ; but im Iealy, 
where there was no Emperor nor King, 
thofe Enmities increafed continually ; and 
the Author fhews, that the Famous Factions 
of the Guelfes and Gibelines were more 
grounded upon private Enmities, than upon 
a Quarrel between the Church and the 
Empire. 

Our Author mentions feveral other things, 
which if thofe times did very much contri« 
bute to the prefent Notions concerning the 
Point of Honour: One of thofe things was 
the Order of Knighthood. The Author 
difcovers the true Origin ef that Order, 
which proceeded from an Ancient Cuftom 
among.the Northern Nations of giving Arms 
to young. People ina folemn Manner In 
the latcer. Ages it was eccounted a more 
Glorious Thing to make War on Horfeback 
than on Foot; and therefore they began to 
give Spurs and other Military Enfigns, 
which they call’d, To give the Order of 
Knighthood. ‘his was a common thin 


among the Nobility ; and being nothing elfe 

burt a folemn Enrolling, the..Perfon thus 
lifted .was confequently obliged to thew 

himielf a Brave Man. Among the Rules 
prefcribed to him, one was that he fhould. 
fight a Duel upon any Occafion ; but what. 
is moft obfervable is, that he. was ordered 
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not to bear any Offence. The Author men. 
tions fome other Caufes of the Point of Ho- 
nour, and reckons among them the Roman- 
ces, that were fo much read and efteemed in 
the XVch Century. 

The Science of the Point of Honour was 
very much promoted by the barbarous Civi- 
lians of thofe Times One may fee in thofe 
Authors, efpecially in Bartolus, Baldus, Dinus, 
aod Cinus, the firlt Secds of the Queftions 
relating to Duels,. giving the Lie, and Re- 
conciliations That Science was brought 
into a Form by thofe , who began to write 
upon this Sabject. A prodigious Number 
of Quettions arid Subtilties, mentioned by 
the Author, were invented by them. He 
infers from what has .een faid, that it is a 
great Miftake to fancy that fuch Cuftoms 
did always prevail in the World, fince the 
Science of the Point of Honour was formed 
in the. Two laft. Centuries, and fince the 
Cuftoms, which occafioned it, were brought 
into Italy by bar>arous Nations after the 
Declenfion of the Empire. The Authority 
of the Ancients cannot be ailedged in Fa. 
vour of the Point of Honour. The Greeks 
and the Romans could not {peak of things, 
that were unknown to them. But becaule 
every body does not believe it, the Author 
undertakes to give an Account of the 
Cuftoms, and Opinions of. the Ancients 
concerning this Subject. 

In the fictt place, he. obferves that Duel- 
ling was not in ufe among them: Which 
appears, 1. From.the.Amazement of the 
Greeks and Romans, when. they faw fucha 
Cuftom among the Barbarians ; 2. From its 
not being forbidden by the Roman Laws ; 
3. From this Oblervation, that whenever 
the Ancients had a Mind to fhew-their Cou- 
rage and, Valour, they only did it in fighting 
the Enemies of the State They had no 
Notion neither of what we call giving the 
Lic, as one may. fee from many private 
Quarrels mentioned. by the Ancient Wri- 
ters and from the Want of a Word in the 
Greek and Latin Languages to exprefs fuch a 
thing There was. io Court of Honour 
among the Greeks and Romans, no Cartel, 
nor any other thing of that Nature. Injori- 
ous Words were not unknown among them, 
but they flighted {mall Injuries, and it was 
looked upon as a mean thing to take notice 
of them. As for great Injuries, the Anci- 
ents were tavghe thetic was a lefler Evil co. 


fuffer them than todothem. No one loft 
his Reputation by being abufed ; and the 
Note of Infamy fel! upen the Perfon who 

abufed another Man. Ali thefe things are 

pone by plain Authorities, and confirmed 
y Excellent Arguments. 

Thofe who have writ concerning: the 
Point of Honour, have afferted that Re. 
venge was taught by the Ancient Moral 
Philofophers: The Author fhews the: Falfi- 
ty of that Affertion. Socrates and Plate 
maintain, that no body ought to revenge 
himfelf: Epifetus teaches, that itis the Du- 
ty of a Wife Man to bear all manner of In- 
juries: The Scoicks will not have him co be 
fe much as moved withthem: Ana Arifletle 
affirms chat Equity,and Magnanimity require 
from us-that we-fhould forgive them, The 
Author does not believe chat the Ancients 
were generally endowed with fo much Vir- 
tue , as co forgive all Sorts of Injuries: He 
only maintains that thofe who revenged 
themfelves,did not do it out ofa Principle of 
Honour, but through a violent Tranf{port of 
Anger. He adds, that thofe INuftrious Ci- 
tizens, either Military Men, or.others, who 
did not refent injurious Words, were not 
contemned upon that, Accour&é; and that 
every body was at:Liberty to behave him. 
felf, as he thought fir, on fuch an Occafion, 
He obferves, that. the Ancient Philofophers 
difcourfe.of Two Sorts of Fortitude or Cou- 
rage, that have no Affinity with the Modern 
Notion of that Virtue.. Some placed Forti- 
tude. in encountring and fuffering all Socsts 
of Evils, out of a Principle of Honefty 
and the bearing of injurious Words was af- 
figned by them as the Nobleft Inftance of 
Fortitude: .A Medal of Trajenus Decius 
plainly fhews that this was the general Opi. 
nion of the Ancients. Other Philofophers 
underftood Military Valour by the Word 
Fortitude 3 and therefore whatever concerns 
private Offences. has'nothing to do with that 
Notion... Laftly, the Author proves that the 
Ancients, far from being afhamed of having 
Recourfe.to the Mags. rate, in order to com. 
plain of an Injury, had no other.way of re. - 
venging themfelves, whether they were No- 
ble, or [gnoble, Soldiers, or Citizens, 

Our Author proceeds to treat of the Ea- 
mities of rhe Ancients. He quotes a great 


many Paflages upon this Head, to which we 
refer the Reader. We fhall only obferve, 


that an Enmity was notthen attended with 
any . 
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Enemy was only forbidden to enter into the 
Houle of the oth@r. Whereupon the Au- 
thor obferves, that Calvinus in his Lxicon 
Furidicum, and other Learned Men, wrong- 
ly affirm chat the Enmities juft now menti- 
oned were called Capital Enmities. Such a 
Name was ouly given to thofe Enmities, 
when a Man was accufed of and profecuted 
for a Capital Crime. There were fometimes 
many Violences and Murders committed 
among the Romans ; but the Author obferves, 
that thy were not occafioned by any Pun- 
&ti'' of Honour, or by Reafon of any pri- 
vate Offence, but becaufe the Government 
happened to be in great Confufion. The 
Roman Nobility never pretended to have a 
Right to revenge themfelves for an Injury. 
They never ufed to confpire againft a Man's 
Life upon fuch an Account; nor did their 
Friends and Relations fide with them in any 
Quarrel. 

The Author having treated of the Enmi- 
ties of the Ancients , proceeds to their pri- 
vate Reconciliations, and obferves that Satif- 
factions were alfo ufed amongthem. Who- 
ever had accepted a Satisfattion, was no 
longer allowed to profecute a Man. In the 
greateft Offences the Perfon who gave Sa- 
tisfaction, did generally fwear, either that 
he had not committed the Offence , or that 
he repented of it, or that he acknowledged 
that the Perfon offended did not deferve 
fuch an Injury. One may fee in fome Paf- 
fages of the Ancients, efpecially out of 
Plautus and Terence, the fec Forms of Satif- 
faf&tion and Reconciliation This was the 
Cuftom of the Romans: As for the Greeks, 
they ufed to make Satisfaction in Money. 
Tis now generally believed chat Satisfa€tion 
repairs a Man’s Honour, and confequently 
that it is neceflary ; but in thofe Times it 
was only looked upon asa thing, which lef- 
fened the Grief of the Perfon offended ; and 
therefore it was an indifferent thing , whe- 
ther a Man required it or not. Though the 
Ancients had the Ufe of Satisfa&tions, there 
were no Books written upon that Subje@, 
and they had no Notion of all thofe Quefti- 
ons and Subtilues, which render now a Re- 
conciliation fo difficult. The Author con- 
firms his Learned Enquiries by many Refle- 
Gions upon the Iliad of Homer, and concludes 
that our Point of Honour was altogether 
unknown to the Ancients, and that their 
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Notions about Honour were quite diff, 
from ours. Which being fo, Fs follows the 
this Science is only buile upon thofe 
= Auth cage fs a upon it. The 
eaders will fin re a large A 
thofe Writers. Coronas 
he common Notions about the Po; 
Hononr have been grounded upon the Awe 
thority of the Ancients, for Want of under. 
ftanding the true Signification of fome 
Words, and becaufe they were explained 
not according to the Senfe which they had 
formerly, but according to our Cuftoms 
Thus it was inferr’d fromthe Word Duellum. 
that Duelling was known to the Ancients. 
but that Word fignified only War; and the 
Word BeZum was derived from it » aS bonum 
from duonum. This Miftake occafioned the 
quoting of the Roman Laws: The Civilians 
having found the Word Perduellio in the In. 
fiitutes, which comes from Duellum, conclu. 
ded from thence that Duelling was a Pra. 
&tice of the Romans; and upon this 
ground they began to look for other Laws in 
order to confirm their Opinion. Befides, 
the Ancient Gladiators and Wreftlers were 
looked upon as fo many Duellifts ; and the 
fingle Combats of thofe Ancient Times 
were accounted Duels, without confidering 
that thofe Combats were only appointed be. . 
tween Two Perfons of different Armies to 
put an End tothe War, The Civilians did 
alfo believe, without any Reafon, that the 
Ancients ufed to give the Lie. The Author 
confutes all thofe Falfities ; and chen fhews, 
that the prefent Norion of Revenge was 
wrongly afcribed to the Ancient Moralifts. 
A Paflage of Ariffotle has been quoted for 
this Opinion; but our Author proves that 
Ariftotle caught a quite different Doétrine. 
he Revenge mentioned by him was only 
the Profecution of a Man before the Judges: 
That Word was generally ufed in this Senfe; 
and inftead of faying, Should 1 have revenged 
my felf? Socrates tays, Should I have profecuted 
him? Ariftocle, in his Rhetorick, reckons 
among thofe Things that are Honeft , to re- 
venge one felf rather than to be reconciled ; 
which has occafioned another Miftake con- 
cerning the Dofitrine of that Philofopher. 
But, fays the Author, the Rules of Morali- 
ty ought not to be looked for in a Book, 
which treats of the Rhetorical Art. Betides, 


he obferves that in this Paffage Arifirle 
means no other Revenge, but chat which was 
grounded 
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grounded upon the Laws, and confequently 
more honeft than a private Reconciliation, 
fince the Greeks were forbidden by the Laws 
to make fuch a Reconciliation after an Inju- 
ry, and "tis better to obey the Laws than to 
break them. A Paflage of Demofhenes thews 
the Reafon of that Law, viz. that the Pub- 
lick being offended by an Injury done toa 
Member of the Society, that Member ought 
not to feck his own Satisfaction, with- 
out minding that of the Society; that 
therefore the Perfon who has done the Inju- 
ry, ought to be profecuted and punifhed for 
st. Afterwards the Author explains fome 
Latin Paflages alledged in Favour of the 
common Notion of Revenge, and thews 
that the Revenge mentioned by Cicere was no 
other than what he himfelf practifed, and 
{uch as may be feen in his Philippicks, He 
quotes a Paflage of Tacitus, wherein Germa- 
niews being a dying, defires his Friends to 
revenge him, whereby he only meant that 
they fhould accufe and profecute Pif. 

Many believe, that the Ancient Philofo- 
phers approved our modern Revenge; be- 
caufe chet have been told, that the Do- 
Grine of thofe Philofophers, relating to 
this Head, is different from that of the 
Chriftian Religion. The Author obferves, 
that this Difference confifts only in this ; 
wiz. That fome of thofe Philofophers ap- 
proved that a Man fhould be profecuted out 
of Hatred, and a revengeful Mind ; whereas 
Religion teaches us, that it ought to be done 
only out of a Principle of Juftice, and for 
the Publick Good. Nay, the moft Excel- 
lent Philofophers taught, that a Man fhould 
bear patiently all manner of Injuries: And 
if their Do&trine was neverthelefs inferior 
in this Point to that of pan wey f it was 
not for want of Condemning all Revenge, 
but becaufe the Chriftian Religion will have 
us befides to love our Enemies. 


The Author proceeds to fhew , how the 
different Significations of the Word Honour, 
and a wrong Senfe put upon it, have occa- 
fion’d the Guotin of many Ancient Autho- 
rities upon this Head, without any Reafon. 
The fame Word does not always fignify the 
fame Thing, in the Writers o diferent A- 
ges, and different Nations. By the Word 
Hour, the Ancients underftood great Dig. 
nities, either Civil or Military ; Statues 
ereQed by the Publick, and Univerfal Ap. 
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pews on Account of a Noble Aion 
“his Sort of Honour has no manner of Af- 
finity with our modern Notions. 4riforle 
difcourfing of that Honour, calls it the 
greateft of all Goods ; meaning only Exter- 
nal Goods, which he places in the loweft 
Clafs. Wife Men among the Ancients had 
no Efteem for that Honour, in Comparifon 
of Virtue. Nor can thicir juft Efteem for 
@ good Reputation , be alledg’d in Favour 
of the common Notion of Reputation a- 
mong our Nobility ; for the Ancients ua- 
derftood by it a General Opinion of Virtue 
and Probity ; whereas now it is taken in 
quite another Senfe. The Author further 
obferves, that among fo many Writers, who 
have defined Honour, none ive given us a 
Definition of true Honour. Laftly, He al- 
= feveral other Reafons, why our Pointe 
of Honour has been te afcribed to the 
o 


Ancients ; and this Part of his Work is at- 


tended with great Learning. 


I foal put off the remaining Part of this Ex. 
tralt till another time, that I may infert the fal- 
lowing Article, 





II. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY of 
Northamptonfhire ; with fome Ac- 
count of the Antiquities. To which 
is annexed a Tran{cript of Doom{- 
day-Book , fo far as it relates to 
that County, By JOHN MOR- 
TON, M. A. Reéfor of Oxendon 
in the fame County, and Fellow of 
the Royal Society: Formerly of Em- 
manuel-College in Cambridge. 
London. Printed for R. Knaplock 
at the Bifhop’s-Head, and R, Wil- 
kin at the King’s-Head, in Sr,Paul’s 
Charch-Yard. MDCCXII. In 
Folio, pagg. 55.1. and 46, 


The following Extra& has been [ent to the Aus 
thor of thefe Memoirs. 


T HE Author begin® this Work with a 
General Defcription of the Counry ; 
wherein 
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wherein: he gives an Account of its 
Bounds, Situation, Figure, Extent, and La- 
-titude. He acquaints us with the Sources, 
Dués and Outlets of all the Rivers and 
_principal Rivolets. He makes this remark- 
able Obfervation; That her Supplies of 
Water are all from within her feif; chat the 
imparts to many Counties, and receives 
Warer from none ; many Brooks and Rivers 
running out of that County into others, and 
none out of others into that. He further 
obferves, That the Rivers of Northampton. 
foire are fo equally and duly rang'd and di- 
ftributed, as if they ran ia Channels, con- 
trived and cut by Art and Labour, to con- 
vey acompetent Share of Water to every 
Part. 

The Natural Divifion of the Province, 1s 
into thefe Four Parcels: The Fen, Heath, 
Wood-Land, and Tillage-Land, with which 
he joins the Pafturage. In the Defcription 
of which Four Diftritts, he gives us a Com- 
pendious View of what he afterwards treats 
of more at large. Having made fome Ge- 
neral Remarks upon the Fertility of the 
Soil, he proceeds to the Account of the 
Principal Commodities. He clofes this Ge- 
neral Account, with a brief Defcription of 
the Principal Towns of Northazptonjhire, 


The Natural Hiftory of the County con- 
fits of Ten Chaprers, difpos’d ina fit and 
agreeable Method, 


Chap. 1. 


Under this Head , the Author fpeaks of 
the feveral Kinds of Terreftrial Matter, that 
are naturally form d into Ssrata, or Layers, 
and of alaxer Confiitence than Stone. He 
divides it into Two Parts. 

The Firft Part concerns the Earth of the 
outmoft Stratum, the Soil, or Vegetable 
Earth. He firit confiders this Earth as it is 
in it felf, without any foreign Admixture 
of Clay, Sand orthe like. Having given 
a particular Deicription of it alone and un 
mix'd; he goes on to fhew, that tho’ the 
Parts of it feem to be all alike, it confilts in 
reality of Particles of different Ranks or 
Kinds: That the Soil in different Places is 
d: ferent, according to the Kinds of Vege- 
table Matter it cograins , and the Stock or 
Quantity of tach * And that by this means 


Of the Earths. 
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it becomes peculiarly fitted for the Pp 
&ion of this or that particular Set of Venn 
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tables. 
ftances. 

He next confiders the Varieties of the 
Soil with refpe& to the Admixtures it has 
of Steril Matter, Clay, Sand, &<. having 
obferv’d that what is ufually call’d the Soi} 
is really no where pure and unmix’d. This 
Intermixture of Steril and Vegetable Eaich 
he is of Opivine , Was originally made. 
that is, at the Time of the Formation of 
the Strata of the prefent Earth ; being leg 
thereto by confidering the Univerfality of 
that Admixture,, and what is advane’d on 
this Subje&, in Dr. Woodward's Natural yi. 
frory of the Earth. 

In §. 21, Ove. he gives a particular Ac. 
count of the feveral Sorts of Soil: As fuch 
Accounts will be of Ufe not only in Huf- 
bandry, and in feveral Philofophical Dif. 
quifitions; but may give Light into the Na. 
ture and Temper of the Plants and Animals, 
oe: beft agree with each particular Kiud of 

oil, 

The different Sorts of Soils, as they are 
diftinguith’d by the Ceuntrymen there, are 
Moory Land, Hen-Mouli , Wood-Land, 
Chifely Land, Red Land, and Kealy or Crea. 
chy Land. He makes ufe of thefe Terms, 
as we have no fitter; and as thefe do fer 
forth the Generical, and Chief Drftinétions 
of thei: Soils. Having given an exaé De- 
{cription of them with refpe& to their Co- 
Jour, Confiftenc-, and the Martrer that con- 
ftitutes them ; he proceeds co fome further 
Obfervations on the Nature of each; more 
particularly with refpect of the Steril or Mi- 
neral Matter they contain: Of the Effeés 
of Rain, the Sun's Heat, and other-like Ex- 
ternal Agents upen cach; and of the Vege. 
table Produttions they beft agree with. 

Under the Firft Head, he takes notice of the 
Sea-fhells chat are found intermix'd with the 
Seil in many places. Under the Second, of 
the diffsrene Degrees of Heat in the diffe- 
rent Sorts of Soil, He obferves, chat the 
Sandy Soilis ufvally as warm in March, as 
the Clayey Soil is in April: And fo on in 
like manner inMay, and the Summer Months; 
or however in every Month it has a Warmth 
fuperior ro that of the Clay-Land. This he 
infers from the more early Appearance of 
the fame Sore of Vegetables in one, than 
ja the other. Which Difference i. the 

eat, 


This he proves by feveral Jp. 
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Heat, he fhews is owing to the fubterranean 
Heat pafling more readily and copiouily in- 
to the Sandy Land, than it does into the 
Clay-Land. Under the Third Head , he 
fhews how it comes to pafs, that fome 
Sorts of Plants are peculiar to the Sandy 
Soil, and others to the Stony ; and why net 
one of thefe is to be found growing natu- 
rally in the Clayey. 


In the Second Part of this Firft Chapter, 
he treats of che Earths of the lower Strata: 
And firft of Marl ; fhewing, that tho’ chis 
ufeful Earth is not now, yet it has former- 
ly been digg’d up in feveral Parts of the 
County. He mentions thofe Places , and 
excites the Inhabitants tothe making further 
Searches. 

The next Earth he defcribes , is a very 
white Earth, which he takes to be the Stei- 
nomarga of Agricola; only that was found 
in the Fiffures of Stone , this is not. 
He makes feveral Experiments upon this 
Earth ; and points forth fome of the Ules 
of it. 

Next to the Earths that are, or may be 
ferviceable as to Rural Ufes , he confiders 
thofe of Mechanick Ufes ; in the firft place, 
the feveral Varieties of Loam. Next after 
thefe, he gives an Account of a Stony Earth, 
that’s ufually put to feveral the fame Ufes 
as is the common Loam; and particu. 
larly of that Sore of this Earth- with a 
great many Sea Shells in it, there 
call’d Penny-Earth , and alfo Alum-Earth, 
which is found in great Plenty in ma- 
ny Places. He fhews in what manner 
the Strata of it are difpos’d in the Earth; as 
he does for the reft of the Earths of the 
lower Strata. 

His next Step is to the Clays : Under 
which Head, he defcribes al] the Brick- 
Clays, Pipe-Clays, and Potters-Earths. 

In §. 36, Ove. he fpeaks of the Earths that 
are of Ufe in Colouring and Painting ; of 
which he has met with feveral Sorts, {carce 
at all known before in that County. In 
§. 4!. of thofe that are medicinally fer- 
viceable. He clofes this Seftion with an 
Account of the Earths obfervably contain- 
ing Salt, Talc, and other Mineral Matter, 
in fingle Corpufcles or Grains. 

After the Earths of the. lower Strata, he 
treats of the Sands and Gravels. He de- 
fcribes the various Kinds of Sand, with 1¢- 
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fpe& both to their Colour, the Bignefs 
of their Gritt, and the Ufes they are put 
to; which he obferves are variable , ac- 
cording to the Bulk of their Gritt. He gives 
the like Account of the Gravels ; having 
firft taken notice of Four Sorts of Gravels 
lefs properly fo called. __ 

The Author being in this Chapter to 
treat of all che Terreftrial Matter, difpos'd 
into Strata, and not confolidated, takes in 
here very fitly chat Bicuminous Earth call’d 
Peat, or Turf, found in the Eafern Part of 
that County; which altho’ when it has lain 
fome time expos’d to the Air, it obtains a 
Firmnefs, or Solidity, approaching that of 
Stone, yet within the Ground is foft, and 
as eafily cut as Clay. He gives an Account 
of all che Maiks and Properties of ic; and 
of its Situation in the Earth. 

And here he is Jed to take Notice of 
Two Miftakes of Sir Widiam Dugdale, rela- 
ting to the Fen-Country, where their Turf 
is found. 

In §. 69. he thews, that che Peat-Earth 
does not grow as fome have imagin'd, by 
means of the ftringy Roots which are 
found init. In § 70. That there is no Ve- 
getative Faculty in the Earth it felf. To 
this Account, he adds a Defcription of a 
Bituminous Earth at Thrup-Mandevile, en- 
clofing a great Number of fmall Sea. 
Shells. 

Ac the Clofe of this Chapter, he gives an 
Account of the Alrerations that have been 
made in the Earth’s Surface, by Deterration, 
as'tis call’d ; Which he fhews are very in. 
confiderable : And examines that Opinion 
of the Tran{mutation of Earthy Matter into 
Stone; which he fhews is not grounded 
in Nature. 


Chap. II. Of Stones. 


This Chapter, as the former, is divided 
into Two Parts. In the Firft he confiders 
the Stone in Strata ; in the Second, that in 
leffer Matffles. 

Before he comes to the Account of the 
Quarry-Stone, as it is form’d into Strate, 
and interrupred by Fiilures ; he enters a 
Defcription of the feveral Kinds of it in 
Northamptonjbire : Which are Sand ttone , 


Free-ftone, Lime. ftone. Slate, and Marble, 
He deferibes all the moft confiderable Va- 


ri¢tics ; 
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tieties ; and thews the particalar Properties 
Snd Ufes of each. 

In the next place, he Jays down fome 
General Odfervations relating to chat Sub- 
Fett of the Stone in Ssrara : OF the confti- 
tuent Matrer of it §. 34. Of che Colour. 
35. Of the Texture 36 Of the Moitt- 
nefs of the Quarry-ftone , of whatfoever 
Kind, within “the Earth. §. 38, 39. Of 
thofe Stones, that tho’ very firm and folid, 
yet are diffoluble in a moift Air § 40. Of 
thofe thar ferve for Pire Hearths, and the 
like Ufes. 44, & 45. Of thofe enclofing 
Pyrite, and other extraneous Bodies. 46, 
& 47 Of the Grain of the Stone. 48, & 
49 Of the great Plenty of Quarry-ftone in 
that County §. 50. Of the Indications, or 
Signs, whereby a Stock of Quarry-ftone 
may be difcover’d. ¢1. 

Tho what has been hitherto difcover’d of 
€oal in that County be inconfiderable, as 
to the Quentity of it, yet he does noc 
wholly pafs it by ; becaufe it may lead co 
further Tryals, that may difcover a large 
and ufeful Srock of it. 

To that Account of the Srone in Strata, 
he fubjoins what he has noted concerning 
Coal. He gives an Account of the feveral 
Tryals that have been made, and of che Suc- 
cefs of them; and then gives his Opinion 
concerning the ufual Signs or Indications of 
Coal. 

In 6. $7, & 58. he defcribes fome Va- 
rieties of Bitumen in {maller Maffes, found 
in that County. : 

In §. 59. he proceeds to fhew in what 
manner the Strata of Quarry-ftone are found 
difpos'd in the Hath, the Situation and Or- 
der of the Strata, and other obfervable Cir- 
cumftances of them. [To this End, he gives 
a particular Hiftory of their principal 
Quarries 1. Of che Strata, from the Sur- 
face downwards to the Bottom of the Pit. 
2. OF their Intervals, or Fiflures, and efpe- 
clally the perpendicular ones; which in 
moft of the Quarries are of Two Kinds: 
The larger, call’d Gulfs, or Gulf-Joints, by 
the Quarriers; which are Interruptions, or 
Intervals extending thro’ the whole Pile of 
Strata, and dividing it into fundry Stacks 
Or Parcels : And the lefler, which divide 
only fome of the Strata of the aforefaid 
Stacks or Parcels of Quarry-ftone. He gives 
an Account of the Diftance, Capacity, 
Exrent and Tendencyj of thole Gulf. 
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Joints ; and takes notice of the Cor 
dency of the Two oppofite Sides, ot P 
of the Fiffures. By feveral Tryals that he 
has made, and particularly the Experimenr 
recited in P. 131, 132. he thews that the 
Terreftrial Strata have been arranged and 
compil'd, according to the Specifick Gra. 
vity of the Matter confticuting each. 

He clofes this Account of the Strara and 
their Fiflures, with fome General Concluf. 
ons that are grounded on the foregoing Ob. 
fervations. 

Concl. 1. The Sea-Shells, and other Ma. 
rine Bodies found at Land, evince chat the 
Sea has formerly been there. 

2. Their being found incladed jn the 
Strata, particularly thofe ot Stone, evinces 
that the Earth, and particularly the Stone 
and orher Solid Matter of it, has been dif. 
folved, and put into a fluid State , at leaf 
to the greateft Depth We ever dig 

3. The Earth, Sand, and the reft of the 
Matter difpos'd into 3#rata, according to the 
Order of the Specifick Gravity of each, 
fuggeft, chat thefe various Kinds of Matter 
have been arranged thus, by fubfiding 
from a Mafs of Water of exrraordinary 
Depth. , 

4. The Correfpondency of the oppofite 
Sides, or Walls of the Fiffures, thew, that 
there has been a Difruption of the Strats. 

To thefe, he adds fome Itiftances and 
Proofs of a wife Contrivance and Difpofs 
with Relation to the Strats, and their Fif 
fures. 

The Mineral Matter being chiefly found éi- 
ther in the Strate of Scone,or inthe Fiflures of 
thofe Strata, he treats of that in the next 
SeG&ion. Of the Mineral Matter in genes 
ral, (under which Head he puts Spar and 
Talc ) he obferves , that they never meet 
with any Parcels, of any Kind whatfoever, 
that are fimple and pure ; but it is ufually 
intermixed with Plenty of Sand, or other 
common Matter. That of the Strata is 
found either conftituting a Part of the main 
Mafs of the Strata of Sand-ftone, or Rape 
being of a Piece with thofe Strata; in whic 
manner the Marcafirs are found ; or enclos’d 
in the Body of the Stratum, in Plates or 
Veins (of which Sort is the Venofe Spar); 
or is found incorporated in the Strata, di- 
fperfedly in Grains and fingle Corpufcles, 
or elfe amafs'd or concreted into Balls, 
Lumps, or Nodules; which is the a 


on. 
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Ger of the Pyrite, and fome other Mineral 


Bodies. The lat of which he thinks fit to 
refer to the Second Part of. this 4 > 
cer. Andin the Clofe of this Firft Parc, 
confiders the Mineral Matter of the Fif- 
fuses, or Intervals ; which he chufes to do 
there, as it appears there in a clearer View. 
V, p. 143+ §. 108. Ore. eres 

To this Head belong the Sparry Stirie, or 
Stiriated Staladite ; the Bullated Stalafite, 
called Stalagmite by fome Authors ; the Ra- 
mous Efflorefcencies , or Sprigs of Spar ; 
as alfo the Cryftallized Spars of the per- 
pendicular Fiflures ; all which he defcribes 
with great Exattnefs, 

He treats of the Scony Incruftations that 
are found upon the Surface, on the Banks, 
and at the Bottoms of the Channels of fe. 
veral Springs and Rivulets, in the next Se- 
Gion; as being like thofe deferibd in 
the foregoing Seftion., both in the Man- 
ner of their Produ&ion, and in the Matter 
chat confticutes them. Thefe Incruftations, 
or Petrifications, as vulgarly call'd, he di- 
{tributes into Three General Varieties or 
Kinds, with refpe& of the Matter they 
confit of ; of each of which he gives a 
particular Defcription in the following Pa- 
ragraphs. 


The Second Part of this Chapter is allot- 
ted to the Stones in lefler Maffes, or in Balls, 
Lumps, or Nodules, that are found enclos'’d 
in the Bodies of the Strata. Thefe are ran- 
ged into the Three following Claifles. 
f. Thofe chat are of am uncertain and inde- 
terminate Figuge and Texture, the coarfer 
or gritty Pebles ; thofe of fine Marble-like 
Grain; the Stony Nodules of a fquarer or 
more angulated Shape, which have a nearer 
Refemblance of Fragments of Strata of 
stone: And laftly , all the Pyrite excepting 
the Pyrite Striati. II. Thofe that are of 
uncertain Figure externally ; but have their 
internal Texture determinate and regular. 
In.this Clafs. are comprehended the following 
Subdivifions. 1, OF thofe that are compo- 
fed of parallel Strie or Filaments , the Pyri- 
ta flriati: The Spatry Nodules of finer and 
lmoother Serie, and alfo chofe with coarfer 
and rougher Strie. 2. Thofe that confift of 
parallel Plates or Blakes, the Mica Argentea : 
and the Mics Aurea of Agricola. 3. Thofe 
that are formed into Tali, or Angular Bodies, 
by means of Partitions of Spar, or other 
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Mineral Matter, the Waxen Vein of Dre 
Grew; the Stones diftinguifhed by Partitions 
of the fame Matter with the Belemnites. 

. Thofe that are compos'd of Crufts or 
Goats including one another, the Bezoar Mi- 
nerale, the Atites Siliceus, the Astites Ochreo- 
ferreus, the Geodes Ochreoferrens, and the En- 
hydros. §. Thole thet have a Cavity: in their 
Center, which is roof'd or cover'd over with 
Cryftalliz’d Spars, all the Varieties of the 
Concave Sparry Balls, and the Concave Balls 
of Talc. III. Thofe of certain, regular, 
and determinate Figures, the Selenite, Belem- 
nite, Mycetita, Porpite, Aftroite, the Coral- 
loid Foffils, and the Echinated Sparry Balls 
with the Bodies relatedto them. The Au- 
thor having finifhed his Deicriptions of the 
Stones in lefler Mafles, concludes this Se- 
cond Part with fome Remarks upon che 
whole, in p. 136, and 187. 


Chap. II. Of the Sea-fhells, and other 
Extraneous Bodies bury’d in the Earth, 


In this Thid Chapter, the Author gives 
sn Account of the Shells of Sea Sheli-fith 
that are found there bury'd in the Earth, in 
great Number and Variety, with their Cavi- 
ties for the moft part filld up with Clay, 
Sand-ftone, Spar, or other Matter. Asalfo 
of the Bodies confifting of Sand, Spar, Gc. 
that were originally formed in the Cavities 
of thofe Sheils, as in a Mould, and have ta- 
ken the Figures of them ; but are now found 
diveited, either wholly or in part, of the 
Shells in which they were moulded. Like- 
wife of the Wertebre, Teeth, and other Parts 
of Fifhes, and of Beafts, which are found 
in like manner lodged in the Strata of Earth, 
and of Stone, And lafily, of che Firrs, 
Oaks, and other Vegetable Bodies included 
in the Peat.-Earth, Loam, and other Ter- 
reftrial Mateer. This as it is a Subjett of 
great Variety and Extent, and withal of 
great Importance to our Knowledge of the 
Alterations which have been made in the 
Earth, the Author is very particular and ex- 
a&t in confidering it. The Stones originally 


form’d in the Shells of Oyfters, Cockles, 
Echini, Oc. and now uncover’d, and without 
their Shelly Mould, are by Authors entitled 
Oftracite, Conchita, Echinite, &c. as are alfo 
by fome Authors the Shells themfelves: But 
as thofe Names of Offracite, Conchita, &c. 
belong 
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Belong properly to the Stones, that 
bear the Form of thefe Sorts of Shells, 
as having been moulded in them , he afligns 
thofe Names only to the Stones, dc. form’d 
in Shells, where the Shell it felf is moulderd 
away and gone. He begins with the Foffil- 
Sheils of the double Valv’d Kind, thofe of 
Oyfters, Mufcles, Scallopes , Cockles, Ore. 
Of the Oyfter-Kind, he defcribes Ten dif- 
ferent Sorts, and Three Sorts of thofe call’d 
Tree Oyfter-fhells. And then gives an Ac- 
count of the Oftracita. Of the Fofiil-thells 
of the Mufcle-Kind, Four Species. Three 
Sorts of Pinna Marina: A Fofhil Solen , and 
a Solenites. The Scallope Clafs or Tribe, he 
divides into Three fubordinate Kinds. 
1. Thofe that are alternately ridg’d and fur- 
row’d, and have their Strie defcending from 
the Hinge or Head of the Shell in ftraic 
Lines to the Rim or Margin-of ic; of which 
he defcribes 11 Sorts. 2. Thofe that have 
a f{mooth Surface without any Serie; of 
which there are Four Sorts. 3. Thofe that 
are ftriated from one Side of the Shell to the 
other, the Fafciated Scallope-fhells; Two 
different Sorts. The Shells of Cockles, a 
numerous and various Tribe, is fubdivided 
in like manner. 1. Of thofe that are ftriated 
from the Head to the Margin. 2. Thofe 
that are fmooth, with fome few chat are 
ftriated tranfiverfly. 3. Thofe chat are dif- 
ferently ftriated in different Parts of the 
tame Shell. The Firft Clafs he again divides 
into Two fmaller Claffes. The firft Subdi- 
vilion takes in thofe with a ftraic- Head 
or Beak, and a round or equal Margin. 
The Second, thofe with a Margin unequally 
extended. Of this Tribe in general, he 
de{cribes ar Species ; befides feveral Sorts 
of Stones originally moulded in Cockles of 
different Kinds from chofe above-defcribed. 
The next Genus of Bivalves is that of the 
Tedineg: Ue gives the Chara&teriftick Marks 
of thefe , as he does of all the other Kinds, 
before he comes to the particular Sorts of 
them. He gives a Defcription of 9 Sorts of. 
Tilena, OF the Concha <Anomie, which is 
the laft- Head of the Bivalves, 12 different 
its. 

He pefles on to the Turbinated Shells, 
and the Stones of the like Wreath’d or [ur- 
binated. Figure. Thefe are diftributed into 
Cwo Glailes. In the. Firft, thofe that are 
‘pirally.curad.,. and.of a longer Shape; the 
Wyeaths rusning one higher chan another: 
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In the Second, thofe that are fpirally turn’'¢ 
and of aflat deprefled Shape. Thofe of the 
Firft Clafs are fubdivided into, 1 The 
Nerite-Kind ; whereof they have there on] 
one Species. 2. The Snail or Perewinkle. 
Kind, 4 Species. 3. The Buccina or Whilks 
1 Species. 4. The Trumpet-thells, 10 dig. 
ferent Species. 5. The Trochi, 11 Species 
And, 6. The Cy indracee, 3 Species. The 
Turbinated Shells of the Second Clafs are 
of Two general Kinds, The Firft are ca). 
led Nautili or Sailers: The Second smmonje 
and the Stones form’d in them smmonite. 
Of Amminia and Ammonita, he deferibes 
15 difference Sorts. Of the Tubuli Marin; 
Vermiculares, many of which Shells are 
wreath’d, but not regularly , he has Siy 
Sorts, 

From the Foflil-thells of the Bivalved and 
Turbinated Kinds, he goes to the Echinj 
Marini found at Land; which are rang’d in 
a proper Scheme in p. 280. Of Ethini and 
Echinite, there are 13 Sorts defcrib’d. He 
gives an Account of the Aferia and Entrochi 
next after the Shells of the Echinus-Kind, 
becaufe they agree together in Subftance, as 
alfo in Texture, and in Specifick Gravity. 
That the 4feria is really a Branch or an Ap- 
pendage of fome Shell of the chinus-Kind ; 
appears very probable by that Account of 
itin §. 109. His next Step is to the Teeth 
and other Bones of Sea-Fifh found in like’ 
manner included in the Strata. The Foffil- 
Teeth are of Three Kinds with refpe& of 
their Figure, V7. §.117. To the Firft of 
which belong the Gloffopetre: To the laft, the 
Teeth call’d Bufonite- In §: 124, 125, he 
defcribes Four Sorts of Vertebre that belong’d 
to Sea-Fifhes. In §. 129, Oc. he draws the 
particular Obfervations above-recited into a 
few general Heads, that the Reader may 
with one View more briefly inform himfelf 
of the true Nature, State, and Origin of 
the various Bodies before defcribed. 

Of the Bones ef Land-Animals , that he 
can be well affur’d were lodg’d‘in the Earth 
at the fame time with the Sea-fhells, and the 
like Extraneous Foflils, he has-only met with 
Teeth ; excepting the Stags Bones inthe 
Peat-Earth ; whereof in the Clofe of this 
Chapter. The moft remarkable of thefe are 


the Elephants Teeth, deicrib’d in § 134, and 
39. 
He concludes with an Account of the 


Frunks and Roots: of Trees, particularly 
Oaks: 
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Oaks, and Firrs, and of the other Vegeta- 
ble Bodies that are found entomb’d in the 
strate; efpecially in thofe of Turf or Peat. 
Farth. Inthis Account, he fhews thar all 
the feveral ways hitherto propos'd of ac- 
counting for the Trees being bury’d in the 
Earth in the Manner as we now find them, 
do thwart Obfervations and Hiftory of Fa& ; 
excepting only that propos'd by Dr.Wiodward 
in his Natural Hiffory of the Earth, which is, 
that chey were brought thither, and lodg’d 
in that manner by the Univerfal Deluge, at 
the fame time as were the Sea-fhells, and 
other Marine Bodies. 


Chap. IV. Of the Waters. 


Water, as the Author obferves, being of 
it felf a Simple and Homogeneous Body, 
and all the Differences obferv'’d therein ari- 
fing from the Terreftrial and Mineral Mat. 
ter intermix’d with it; the Exatnefs he has 
usd in examining the different Kinds of 
Earth, and Minerals, which are met with 
there, has certainly been very ferviceable to 
him for the Difcovery of all the Contents of 
the Waters, and enabled him to write of 
them withthe greater Clearnefs and Accura- 
cy. He Firft confiders the Waters of or- 
dinary Ufe. For fuch Ufe, he recommends 
that which is freeft from Terreftrial Inter- 
mixtures of what Kind foever. He fhews 
there is really none that’s truly and perfe&ly 
Simple and Pure. The Terreftrial Particles 
that are found fuftain’d in the Water of the 
Springs, are either of the Vegetative Kind, 
that is, fuch as ferve for the Formation of 
Vegetables , or of a Mineral Nature. The 
Mineral Particles ( by which he here means 
all fuch as are not of the Vegetative Kind ) 
are chiefly, according to his Obfervations, 
either of Lime-ftone and Spar; which are 
of a fofter and milder Nature: Or of Ocher 
with an Admixture of Vitriol ; which, tho 
of a harfher Kind, yet the Quantity of it in 
the common Waters is ufually very {mall ; 
and therefore whatfoever Inconveniencies 
attend it, they cannot be great. In §. 6. He 
thews there is a Terreftrial Vegetative Mat- 
ter tn greater or leffer Quantity in all the 
Springs. of Northamptonf{hire. In §. 7, Oe. 
He fpeaks of the Stony and Sparry Matter 
in common .Springs ; and gives fome Dire 
étions, that may be of Service in ufing fuch 
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Water. In §.11. He mentions the diftin. 
guifhing Marks and Properties of chofe that 
have a little flight Tinéture of Vitriol, 
which are ufually called Hard and Harth 
Waters. In §. 12. He obferves, that the 
Water of the fame Spring, as to that Quali- 
ty of Hardnefs, is not the fame in all Sea- 
fons, or in all Parts of its Current, In §. 13. 
That as the Villages and Fields,with Refpe& 
of the Soil and other Earthy Matter, differ 
from each other, and in fome places one 
Part of the fame Village and Field from 
another Part of it, and that difperfedly and 
uncertainly ; fo likewife is it with Refpe& 
of the Waters; of which he gives fome ob- 
fervable Inftances. In §. 18. He fpeaks of 
the Waters of a Bluifh Colour: In §. 19. 
Of that call’d Scarlet-Well at Norshampron. 
In the next place, he gives an Account of 
thofe Waters that are more copioully facura- 
ted with Mineral Matter, and therefore lefs 
fit for common Ufes. Such are the Lapidef- 
cent or Petrifying Waters, and the dcidwle or 
Medicinal Springs. Firft, of cthofe call'd: 
Petrifying Waters, which, tho reckon’d 
amongft the ftrange and ftupendous Things 
of this Ifland by the Monkith Writers, and 
fome others fince, yet are really fo far from 
being {trange and uncommon, that they have 
Hundreds of them in that County. Neither 
is there any thing ftrange and furprizing, as 
he fhews, in the Nature of them. In § 25. 
He notes fome Experiments he has made up. 
on a particularly Famous Spring of this 
Kind. And in §. 26. He relates the Ufes 
and Virtues of this Sore of Water’ The 
Hiftory of the Acidule,or Medicinal Springs, 
which in that County are near as numerous 
as the former, is given us in § 28, Ge. 
He chiefly takes notice of the moft Celebra- 
ted ones of this Kind ; and more efpecially 
thofe at Kings-Cliff, Welinghorough, Northam. 
pton, and Afirop, OF which, that he mighe 
the bet-er compare them one with another , , 
he thought fit to make his moft mererial Ob. 
fervations and Experiments upon them in 
the fame Year, the fame Seafon of rhe Year, 
and in the fame Manner of Tryal, as near 
as was poflib’e. 

Having given an Accotine of the Siruari- 
on, ai d the fir(t Difcovery of each; as allo 
of whac is obfervable as tothe Sedimene 


and other Circumitances of them ar the 
Spring-Head, he proceeds to the Tryalsy 
Befides the more common I ryels he thoughe 

fir, 
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fit, for the greater Exattnefs, to make a 
Tryal of each witha Tinéture of Galls, 
prepar'd as directed by Mr. Boyle in his Ef. 
fay on mineral Waters He is allo very ex- 
att asto the Weight of them, weighing each 
in the very fame Meafure. He does not 
neglect the Trials with Syrup of Violets 
and with the Acid and Alkaline Spirits and 
Oils. Laft of all he evaporated a proper 
Quantity of the Water, examining the Re- 
fidue by Filtration and Cryfallization. He 
fubjoins feveral ufeful Reflections upon the 
foregoing Obfervations and Experiments. 
Erom the whole he concludes, that what 
Virtues are aflignableto this fort of Waters, 
which do not belong to the Water, as fuch, 
fimply confider’d , are owing chiefly to the 
fubtile Particles of Vitriol,Nitre, and Iron, 
that are contain’din it. In §, 6. he {peaks 
of thofe Springs call’d Holy Wells , which 
are apply’d co for relieving externa] Difor- 
ders of the Body. 

Thus far of the Springs, with Refpe& of 
the Properties and Contents of them. In 
p. 296. he proceeds to the Obfervations that 
have been made, relating to the Origin of 
Springs: The Paflage of the Water from 
under Ground: The Apertures by which it 
flows out : The manner of the Water’s Ex- 
it ; and particularly of thofe that break forth 
with Ebullition and Noite ; the Number of 
their Springs ; the Height of their Sour- 
ces ; the Quantity of Water they refund, 
and the Differences therein in different Sea- 
fons: And Jaftly , wich Relation to the O. 
rigin of the Contents of the Water of 
Springs, or the means whereby they become 
thus impregnated with terreftrial and mine- 
yal Matter. Under each of thele Heads he 
has fome Obfervations and Remarks of good 
Ufe: But it would be too tedious co recite 
themhere. With Reletion to the Origin of 
Springs he fhews, from Experiments made 
with the Thermometer, and from feveral o- 
ther Obfervrtions , that wherefoever the 
Ground has been laid open by digging , and 
particularly in the Wells, there is always 
found a warm watery Vapour ; chat it af- 
cends in all Places where the Earth is fo o- 
pen and pervious as to give Admiflion fo ir, 
and this inceflantly ; Thar it pafles through 
the Fiffures of the folid Strata, and che In- 
terftices of the Jaxer ones: That it alfo pe- 
aetcates the [nterftices even of the firmer 
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and denfer Strata , tho more flaw] : 
leffer Quantity: And that when tu a fe 
Particles,which form the afcending Vieenn 
are advanced nearer to the Surface where 
the Heat that bore them up is ufually lefs 
powerful , and are intercepted by a Soneionn 
of Stone, efpecially that of the denfer Sore 
they convene and are colle&ted into Drops 
and {mall Mafles of Water, which glides 
along the nether Surface of that S¢rarym 
and along the Pores and Fiflures of the ad. 
joining Ssrata , the neareft or readieht w, 
to an out-let. By which means the Water 
of Springs is for the main of ir fupply‘d 
In §. 127, Orc. he gives an Account ot that 
call'd the Drumming Well at Oundi: : And 
affigns the Caufe of that uncommon Noife. 


Chap. V. 


The Air, as he obferves , if we confidey 
it {trittly, isin all Placesthe fame , a pecu. 
liar and Homogeneous Fluid. The different 
Affections of it proceed from the watery 
and earthy Corpufcles interfpers’d therein, 
And therefore in confidering the Tempera. 
ture of the Air of any particulae Couatry, 
we are always to have regard to thele ; 
which as in differeoc Places they differ in 
Quantity, Quality, or in both, the Tempe. 
rature of the Air in thofe Places is accord. 
ingly varied. That which is of a compe- 
tent Purity oc Thinnefs, and is free from all 
Kind of noxious minera! Particles, is un- 
doubtedly the beit , the moft ferviceable ro 
Healch, and the moft conductive to the Pro- 
longation of Life. In § 2. the Author 
conliders the Air of Northampzon{bire with 
Relation to both the above-mention’d Pro. 
perties of a Heal hful Arr In §. 3 and 4. 
he gives the»Charaéter of the Air of the 
higher Part of the County, and of the Mid. 
Jand Part of it. In§ ¢. he thews the Air 
of the Fenland is not fo unhealthy as for. 
merly. In § 10. That there are few , if a- 
ny more frequent Inftances of healthy old 
Age, in any of the Towns of the Uplands, 
than in the Towns which border on the 
Fens. In § 11. he has fome Obfervations 
on the Air of the Woodeland. In§. 132, 


Of the Air and Heavens. 


Upon that of the Heathy Part. In § 13. 
he mentions fome genera] Advantages, as to 
He aia on to 

the 


the Air of that County. 
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the Subje& of Winds. Under which Head 
we have his Obfervations relating to that 
Bla upon Trees, particularly Athes, which 
often happens in the Month of May, and is 
vfually attributed to a Red Wind from the 
Eat: And then his Reflexions and Thoughts 
concerning the Caufe of it. He mentions 
{ome obfervable Things relating to the great 
Tempeft on November 26. 1704. And gives 
fome Inftances of other violent Winds or 
Hurricanes: And of contrary Winds blow- 
ing at the fame time, in p 334, 335, 336. 
In §. 75 he proceeds to the more obferva- 
ble Occurrences in the Kingdom of Mete- 
ors: Firft to thofe of the watery Kind. 
And here he obferves that there falls a great. 
er Quantity of Rain on the higher than on 
the lower Pare of the County ; particularly 
on that hilly Tra& where the Sources of 
Rivers are: And that they have often very 
great Inundations of the Rivers in chat Part 
of the County which is lower and more re- 
mote from thofe Hills, without fo much as 
a Drop of Rain ‘having fall’n in that lower 
Part; of which he gives feveral remarkable 
Inftance:. 
that are uncommon ahd extraordinary even 
toa Prodigy ; fuch as thofe of Frogs, Wheat, 
Infe@s, and the like ; for even fuch accord. 
ing to vulgar Opinion have happen’d there. 
His Defign in taking notice of thefe Things 
is only to fhew what a flender Foundation 
there is for them; which accordingly he 
does in the following Paragraphs , §. 28. to 
31. His next Head is that of Hail; whofe 
Figure he obferves is either more fimple and 
uniform, or more compounded ; each Hail- 
ftone being form’d as it were of diverfe 


He alfo difcourfes of the Rains. 
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Hail-ftones, Icy Stirie, or Lamelle, conjoin’d 
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in the Atmofphere. Thefe laft are fome- 
times of a regular Figure. In §.33. He 
=e an Account of a very remarkable Hail. 

one, and of Hail-ftones of extraordinary 
Bignefs. In §. 34, and 35. he defcribes fe.- 
veral Varieties of the radiated or Star-like 
Spangles of Snow. Having done with the 
watery Meteors, he proceeds to the Igneous 
ones, which are form'd of mineral Exhalati- 
ons, §. 36. In the following Paragraphs 
there are feveral Relations of the furprizing- 
ly great Force and Power of Lightning up- 
on vegetable Bodies, particularly Vrees, and 
of them, above all others, the firmeft and 
ftrongeft. 2. On Animal Bodies. 3. On 
Metals and metallick Bodies. In §, 42, Oe. 
he makes Obfervations on the Nature and 
Accidents of it. He afterwards gives an 
Account of fome harmlefs Meteors of the 
fiery Kind. And by way of Appendix to 
this Se&tion he adds a Defcription of the Bo- 
dy called Star-fhot, or Scar-gelly , with fe. 
veral Remarks upon it ; an 
its eee He next gives a fhort View 
of thofe Appearances in the Heavens, which 
owe their Produétion to certain Reflections 
or Refractions of the celeftial Luminaries. 
1. OF Hal's. 2. Of Parheli? 3. OF Rain- 
bows. He concludes this Chapter with an 
Account of a remarkable Echo, that returns 
Fourteen Syllables. 


The remaining Part of this Extra wil be 
Serted in the next Memoirs, 
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PARIS. 


sf H E Second Volume of Bifhop Flechier’s 
Pofthumous Works is lately come 
out. 


Ocuvres Pofthumes de Mr. Flechier Evéque de 
Nifmes. Tome Il. Ses Oeuvres mélées, conte- 
nant fes harangues, complimens, difcours, poefies 
Francoifes. Paris. 1712, im 120. pagg. 405. 


Mr, Hermant, Curate of Maltot, has tran- 
flated into French the Hiftory of Herefies, 
written by Alphonfus a Caftro. 


Hiftoire des Herefies, ou T on verra par Ordre 
Alphabetique le Nom @ I Hiftoire des Herefiar- 
ches qui ont trouble I Eglife depuis lanaiffance 
de Felis Chrift, jufqu’ a prefent, & les.Erreurs 
qu’ ils y ont repandaés ; avec un Traité qui re- 
fout plufieurs queftions generales touchant [ He- 
refie, traduit du Latin d’ Alfonfe de Caftro. Par 
Mr. Hermant, Curé de Malrot. Rowem 1712. 
in t20. Three Volumes. Ift. Vol. Pagg. 
376. IId. Vol, Pagg. 357. IIId. Volume 
Pagg. 368. To be fold at Paris, &c. 


f The Tranflator has changed the Order 
obferved by A/phonfus 2 Caftro; and he has 
added to the Hereticks mention’d by that 
Author, thofe who have appear'd fince. 


Alphon{us a Caffro, born at Zamora was ad- 
mitted into the Order of Sc. Francu at Sala- 
manca. le was one of the moft Celebrated 
Preachers of his Time; and his Merit pro- 
cured him the Efteem of Charles V. and Phi- 


lip Ii. He attended Philip II. when that 
Prince went into England to marry the 
Queen. Afterwards he made a long Stay in 
the Lew-Countries ; and he was there ftilj 
when the King of Spain nominated him to 
the Archbifhoprick of Compoftela. Bur be. 
fore he received his Bulls, he died at Bryf- 


fels the 1sth of February, 1558. at 63 Years 
of Age. 


LONDON. 


T HE Life of that Learned Antiquary, Sir 

William Dugdale, Kt. Garter Principal, 
King of Arms. Wherein are contained fome 
Paffages relating to the Civil Wars, not taken 
notice of by any other Hifforian. Published 
from an Original Manufcript. London, Prin- 
ted for E. Curl, at the Dial and Bible againg 
St. Dunftan’s Church in Fleetftreet. 1713. 


in 8v0. pagg.43- 


It appears from this Life, written in the 
Reign of King Charles Il. that Sir Wikiam 
Dugdale was employed by King Charles I. 
upon feveral Occafions during the Civil 
Wars. Thofe who defire to know by what 
Means Sit Wiliam Dugdale was enabled to 
publith feveral ufeful Works, will be fully 
fatisfied by the reading of this Piece. I 
fhall only obferve , that the Author alledges 
Three Arguments to thew, that Sir William 
has been falfly accufed of defigning to pro- 


mote the Intereft of the Church of Rome by 
his Monafticon, 
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